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f aiate work by the Rev W. Cc. aie 
“ A careful and free inqgiry into the 
y of the Religious Principles of the 
called Quakers. 

{ Mr Brownleg’s unfairness and 


able Review © 
Philadelphia, entitled, 
true nature and tendenc 
Society of Friends commonly 

After a very full exposure © 
the writer proceeds to say :— 


misrepresentation, 
/ with Mr Brownlee. He 


> 4 nave not yet done ‘ 
Fa palpi sr mtrmnc w only,—he has traduced ene of 
the worthiest communities in christendom. He ‘has 
atterapted to unchristiauize a class of men, who wave 
probably done more honour to (bristianity than 30+ 
other. We mean what we sW’s when we ation, in 
his book is one lengthens « PiSons- but constantly im- 
which he not enly ag’ of all the ancient writers, and 
peaches the 6dium upon the whole modern sect of 
strives to¢3. This is a work, against which we be- 
the Qhat every christian man ought to enter his in- 
qenart protestation. And we had thought that every 
.stian man would do so. [n fact the book seemed 
to us to carry its own antidote. But we find, to our 
surprise, that it is taken up, and reviewed, and recom- 
mended—defended in its statements, commended, even 
its spirit, and worse than all, we were ready to say, 
praised for its sivle; and in fine, that it is giving a 
new tone to the feeling of many christian people in 
this country. ‘Chere had been a kindly feeling, as we 
have already observed, towards the Friends; but the 
good honest people of the land, who know and can 
know very little about the matter, are now told that 
there is a new object for their orthodox indignation; 
that there are new abominations in the land for them 
to lament over,—new subjects on which to lavish their 
holy compassion and horror. ‘Truly, this disease of 
orthodoxy must be of a very active nature, and sore- 
ly in need of some further vent and discharge for its 
superabundant secretions, when it breaks forth, so 
readily and on such slight provocations. There is a 
gratuitousness in this attack on the pacific socicty of 
Friends, which indicates that the energy of the con- 
troversial spirit is greatly in excess, or that it has fail- 
ed in every other quarter; or perhaps a combination 
of both causes. And what is the grand offence of 
Quakerism? Of what is the society of Friends guilty 
that it is all at once to Se denied its christian name 
and standing, and to be put under the ban and abhor- 
rence of the christian world;—that christian men as 
they pass by its borders are to shake their heads with 
oracular solemnity, or in mournful wise, and say aha! 
aha! Are the Friends disturbing their neighbours with 
the noisy zeal of proselytism, or the loud utterance 
of anathemas? I[n this day of dissension, have they too 
beea guilty of the heresy of promoting jealousy and 
strife among their brethren ?—the heresy of introduc- 
ing suspicion and distrust into families and of break- 
Ing asunder the ties of social life? No, to their pecu- 
liar praise be it spoken, they have done nothing of all 
this. Shall we, then, find the matter of their accusa- 
tion in their past history ? [t will be prudent for us all, 
of every sect, to keep ourselves quiet about the past. 
But surely, if there is any class of Christians, who 
may look their records in the face, it is the society of 
Frien®. The time has not fully come, perhaps, for 
thei’ merits to be estimated as they ought, by the 
boy of Christendom. But it will yet be told, whena 
ptter Reformation has passed over us, than has yet 
een experienced,—it will be told that in an age, 
when the business of nations was war, the society of 
Friends stood alone in the maintenance of the great 
pacific principles of Christianity ; it will be told, that 
when almost the whole of Christendom asserted the 
right of persecution,—when the Puritans, who denied 
this right still exercised it, this class of Christians 
abjured both the right and the practice,—that they 
never persecuted! it will be told that when bleeding 
Africa lifted up the cry of her wrongs to heaven, 
these friends of humanity stood foremost in the noble 
cause of her relief and deliverance. And, wherever 
the memorial of liberal and unostentatious charity is 
precious, will be recounted the history of their gen- 
erous efforts and coitributions for the poor, and the 
sick, and the oppressed, and afflicted. And the story 
of Wm, Penn, too, amoag the wilds, yea, and among 
the wild men of Pennsylvania, will be told;—a storv 
unparalled in the history of civilization, and consti- 
tuting, as Voltaire says, ‘the true golden age’ in the 
history of mankind. Yes, these things will be told, 
when the phantom of a heartless and self complacent 
orthodoxy shall have ‘strutted its hour’ of anger or 
pity, and passed away from the earth. What then, 
pie «wae mere of this society? Is it to be 
we there nae y ha ae in their sactal character, 
pele nice ta ane " th one another? On these 
which kare Petr manere paragraphs of qualidication, 
mitted thal thers rom : - accusers, we find it ad- 
integeily honest, e fair reputation of * justice, 
to a. Bae that ‘their kind and amiable 
det ctiken: fag to them the title of Friends !” 
might fearlessly pd farther, with quotations, we 
2 ; enge any orthodox communit 
upon the face of the earth to put i fair clai es 
‘this simple eulogium. We tiad BS Bel mip OB 38 
} ascribed to them, also 
as a body, not only kind affections bat these...‘ 
ished, diversified, disinterest A, Delt: BAC Rey! pol, 
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alas!’ these are only * the in ary philanthory! ‘But 


races and accomplishment 
of nature,’ and though a large portion of Rai rag 
occupied with inculcating just such ‘gpaces and ac- 


complishments,’ yet if their po ri 

itarians and Calvinists, * the foger of pos Reng Trine 
tekel on their collective glory.” This is the di uae h 
crime alleged,—that the Friends are Duliasloes - 
Armenians, aud have nothing but good works * a 
affections to recommend them. Ve say alee f fo 

the charge is scarcely supported. We have th b st 
reasons for beleiving that the body of the Sat agar 
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Trinitarianism and Catvinism than any other system. | 

But whether they are or not, this causeless and gra- | 
tuiious condemnation of them, passes, we believe it 
twill be felt, quite beyond the ordinary bounc: of bu- 
man presumption. Nay, these amiable peop 
take to console their Quaker brethren for al! this treat- 
meat, by telling that they feel ‘no scorn’ for therm | 
bu ouly ‘pity,’ that they ‘feel for them, und love | 
their souls,’ &c. Mistaken mea! might we say to) 
them, weep not for them, bat for yourselves and your | 
childven,—weep for your divided communities,— | 
weep for the selfishness and hardness of heart and dis- | 
sipation, that are found among you; and when you 
have surpassed the Friends in sobriety and kindness, | 
and care far ene another, and universal philanthropy, | 
and a«istentatious plety, it will be time enough to be-| 
stow your compassion on those that need it more than | 
you do. Nor vet have their accusers confined them- | 
selves to the usual and harmless duty of * bearing: tes- | 
timony,’ or of feeling for them, but have actually ven- 
tured to hint, and gravely to hint, that the Friends 
ought to be considered as occupying missionary ground, 
—to lament that ‘the preachers of the everlasting | 
gospel ¢o every creature, in these sublunary daminions, 
should make the case of the I’riends an exception to 
the privilege and authority of the mandate, and though 
situated in the vicinity of their abodes, should employ 
no measures to loose the fetters that bind them,—it is 
feared, to the doom of them that obey not the gospel 
of God! Here is a fine field for missions,—so near, 
—so inviting,—the poor people all bound in fetters 
and ready no doubt to bless their deliverers? The an- 
thors of this suggestion seem indeed to have one mark 
of sanity left them,—they seem to auticipate the in- 
dignation of the public—they expect that their ac- 
cusations will be written in letters of ‘English’ if not} 
in those of ‘Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew. We hope 
if it is net written in ‘ Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew,’ 
it will be because they are not the ordinary vehicles 
of human thought, and indignant human feeling. 





ASTRONOMICAL STUDIES. 

The following general reflections on the Heavenly Bodies 
are from the first volume of Robinson’s Mechanical Philogo- 
ophy, a work of great merit. 

616. No notice has yet been taken of the relations 
of the solar system to the rest of the visible host. of 
heaven, and, we have, hitherto, only considered the 
starry heavens as affording us a number of fixed points, 
by which we may estimate the motions of the bodies 
which compose our system. It will not therefore be 
unacceptable should | now lay before the reader some 
reflections, which naturally rise in the mind of any 
person who has been much occupied in the preceed- 
ing researches and speculations, and which lead the 
thoaghts into a scene of contempiation far exceeding 
in magnificence any thing yet laid before the reader. 
As they are of a miscellaneous natare, and not suscep- 
tible of much arrangement, | shall not pretend to 














as they naturally offer themselves. 

The fitness for almost eternal duration, so con- 
spieuous in the consitution of the solar system, cannot 
but suggest the highest ideas of intelligence of the 
Great Artist. No donbt these conceptions will be 
very obscure, and very inadequate. But we shall find 
thatthe farther we advance in our knowledge of the 
phenomena, we shall see the more to admire, and the 
more numerous displays of great wisdom, power, and 
kind intentions. 

It is not therefore fearful superstition, but the anti- 
cipation of a good heart, which will make a student of 
nature even endeavour to form to himself still higher 
notions of the attributes of the Divine Mind. He can- 
not do this in a direct manner. All he can do is to 
abstract all notions of imperfection, whether in power, 
skill, or benevolent intentions, and he will suppose 
the Author of the universe to be infinitely powerful, 
wise and good. 

It is impossible to stop the flights of a speculative 
mind, warmed by such pleasing notions. Such a mind 
will form to itself notions of what is most excellent 
in the designs which a perfect being may form, and it 
finds itself under a sort of necessity of believing tbat 
the Divine Mind will really form such designs. This 
romantic wandering has given rise to many strange 
theological opinions. 

Not doubting (at least in the moment of enthusiasm) 
that we can judge of what is most excellent, we take 
it for granted that this creature of our heated imagin- 
ation must also appear most excellent to the Supreme 
Mind. From this principle, theologians have ventur- 
ed to lay down the laws by which God himself must 
regulate his actions. No wonder that, on so fanciful 
a foundation as our capacity to judge of what is must 
excellent, have been erected the most extravagant 
fabrics, and that, in the exuberance of religious zeal, 
the Author of all has been described as the most 
limited Agent in the universe, forced, in every action, 
to regulate himself by our poor and imperfect notions 
of what is excellent. We, who vanish from the sight, 
at the distance of a neighboring hill--whose greatest 
works are invisible from the Moon—whose whole hab- 
tation is not visible to a spectator in Saturn—shall 
such creatures pretend to judge of what is supremely 
excellent ? . 

Let us not pretend even to guess at the specific 
laws by which the conduct of the Divinity must be 
directed, except in so far as it has pleased him to de- 
clare them to us. We shall pursue the only safe road 
in this speculation, if we endeavour to discover the 
laws by which his visible and comprehensible warks 
are actually condected, ‘The more we discover of 
these, the more do we find to fill as with admiration 
and astonishment. The only speculations in which we 
can indulge without the continual danger of going 
astray, are those which enlarge our notions of the scene 
on which it has pleased the Almighty to display his 
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nitely various adjustmenis of means to ends here be- 
low, we may extend our observations beyond this 
When shall we find that, as far as our knowl- 
edge can carry us, there is the same art, and the 
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far removed beyond the formerly imagined bounds of 
the planetary world. ‘This discovery shows us that if 
there are thousands more, they may be forever hid| 
from our eyes by their immense distance. Yet there! 
we find the same care taken that their condition shall | 
be permanent. ‘They are influenced by a force direct- 
ed to the sun, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from him; and they describe elipses. This 
plannet is also accompanied by satellites, doubtless 
rendering to the primary and its inhabitants services 
similar to what this earth receives from the moon.-—- 
All the commets of whose motions we have any pre- 
cise knowledge, are equally secured ; none seems to 
describe a parabola or hyperbola, so as to quit the sun 
forever. 

This mark of an intention that this noble fabric 
shall continue forever to declare itself the work of an 
Almighty and Kind Hand, naturally carries forward 
the mind into that unbounded space, of which our so- 
lar system occupies soincosiderable a portion. The 
mind revolts at the thomght that this is studded 
with stars for no other purpose than to assist the as- 
tronomer in his computations, and to furnish a gay 
spectacle to the unthinking multitude. We see noth-| 
ing here below, or in our system, which answers but 
one solitary purpose, and we require that a positive 
reason shall be given for limiting the Host of Heaven 
to so ignoble an office. As such has not been given, 
we indulge ourselves in ‘he pleasing thought that the 
stars make a part of the universe, no less important 
in purpose than great in extent. We are justifiable, 
by what we in some measure understand, in suppos- 
ing each star a sun, the centre of a planetary system, 
full of enjoyment like cur own, and so constructed as 
to last forever. 

When the philosopher indulges himself in those 
amazing, but pleasing thoughts, he mnst regulate his 
speculations by analogies and resemblances to things 
more familiarly known to him. We must suppose 
those systems to resemble our own; and that they are 
kept togetber by a gravitation in the inverse dupli- 
cate ratio of the distances. Tor we know that this 
alone will ensure permanency and good order. 

But in so doing, we extend the influence of gravity 
to distances inconceivably greater than any that we 
have yet considered, and we come at last to believe 
that gravitation is the bond of connection which unites 
the most distant bodies of the visible universe, ren- 
dering the whole one great machine, for ever opera- 
ting the most magnificent purposes, worthy of its All- 
Perfect Creator. And, when we see that such a con- 
nection is necessary for this end, we are apt to imag- 
ine that gravity is essential to or indispensible in that 
matter that is to be moulded into a world. 

But let not our ignorance mislead us, nor let us 
measure every thing by that small scale which God 
has enabled us to use, unless we can see some circum- 
stances of resemblance in the appearances, which 
may justify the application. 

A frame of material nature of any kind cannot be 
conceived by the mind, without. supposing that the 
matter of which it consists is influenced by some ac- 
tive powers, constituting the relations between its 
different parts. Were there only the mere inert 
materials of a world, it wonld hardly be better than 
a chaos, although moulded into symmetrical forms, 
anless the spirit of its author were to animate those 
dead masses, so as to bring forth change, and order, 
and beauty. Our illustrious Newton therefore says, 
with great propriety, that the business of a true 
philosophy is to investigate those active powers, by 
which the course of natural events, to a very great 
extent at least, is perpetually governed. Philoso- 
phising with this view, he discovered the law of uni- 
versal gravitation, and has thns given the brightest 
specimen of the powers of human understanding. 
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In our last we gave some notice of Rev, Mr. Greenwood’s 
Kasay on the Lord’s Supper. The first Section, it will be 
recollected was on the * Uses and Abuses of religious rites.” 
per.” In making inquiries respecting the authority of this 
rite, he quotes at length the accounts of it given in the differ- 
ent Gospels, and by the apostle Paul. viz. Matt. chap. xxvi. 
Mark chap. xiv.—Luke chap. xix. and 2 Cor. chap. xi. The 
last of these, which is the most full, we quote. 


For | have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same 
night in which he was. betrayed took bread: and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, take, eat: 
this is my body, which is broken for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying, this cup is 
the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as 
ye drink 7, in remembrance of me. For as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till he come. 

In reference to these accounts Mr. Greenwood says 5— 


These are the histories which we have of the Last 
Supper ; and from these it may be clearly proved, 
that Jesus laid an injunction on the twelve disciples 
to repeat the ceremony of eating bread and drinking 
wine in remembrance of him ; and also, that the same 
injunction was designed to be obligatory on all his 
disciples, in every succeeding age ; in short, that the 
Lord’s Supper is an established rite of the Christian 
religion. if 

In the first place, it may be clearly proved from these 
accounts, that our Saviour intended that the disciples 








perfections. This will be the undoubted effect of en- 
larging the. feld of our own observation. After exam- | 
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I shall now proceed to consider the question, i" 
which we of the present day are more especially con- 
cerned. Wasit the design of our Saviour, that the ob- 
servauce of this rite should be extended beyond his 


le under- | same production of good effects by beautifally contriv- | immediate disciples, and regard all who should ever 
-ed means. We have Jately discovered a new plannet,* | be, or become his followers? Are we, are all Chrie 


tians, required, or are we not required, to eat bread, 
and drink wine, at successive and discretionary peri- 
ods, in remembrance of our Lord ? In determining 
this, as well as the former question, we must refer to 
the Scripture histories. 

Having stated the evidence drawn from the Scripture histo 
ries, he adds. 

I regard the foregoing considerations as sufficie 
proof that the Lord’s Supper is an instituted rite 
ourreligion. But if any doubt on the subject s! 
remain, it ought to be dispelled by two indispoar 
facts. The first is, that the Christians of the primi- 
tive age, the cotemporaries, companions, and converts, 
of the apostles, did actually put’the same meaning on 
our Saviour’s words, which | have supported as the 
only true one ; and that they frequently met together 
to eat bread and drink wine in remembrance of bim, 
and in obedience to his command. ‘The second is, 
that the apostle Paul unequivocally asserts, that he 
was instructed by Jesus himself in the origin and de- 
sign of this ceremony. 

The argument for the truth of these positions is stated, 
and then Mr G. proceeds, in the following words, to bring 
together into one view, the conclusions which he has at- 


> 


tempted to establish. 


First, it is apparent from the words of our Saviour, 
which-have been quoted, that he expected his twelve 
disciples to eat bread and drink wine, at stated peri- 
ods, purposely in remembrance of him, when he should 
be no longer with them. Secondly, there are expres 
sions used by our Lord, which obviously intimate his 
design, that this observance should be an established 
rite of his religion, and be celebrated by all! his future 
disciples. ‘hirdly, the coincidence of the trasaction 
in season and circumstances with a Jewish festival 
warrants a similar inference. Fourthly, the fact that 
the early Christians did really perform such a rite is 
full confirmation of its universal authority. Fifthly. it 
further confirmation were wanted, it would be furnish- 
ed by the declaration of the apostle Paul, that he re- 
ceived the institution from the Master himself, who 
confirmed from Heaven what he had pronounced while 
on earth. 


The chapter closes by some very satisfactory remarks on 
the objections, and especially those urged by the Quakers, 
against the authority and perpetual obligation of the supper. 
The imperfect outline which we have given of the two 
first. chapters, of this valuable treatise, is, perhaps sufficient 
to excite a wish to become acquainted with the whole, in 
the minds of those who feelan interest in this important 
subject. 





MILTONS OPINION OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The following sentence from Milton’s tract, entitled 
The Reasons of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty, shows that he was intended for the church, and 
that the reasons of his not taking orders, was, his invin- 
cible repugnance to the required subscription, We 
cannot sufficiently express our admiration of the for- 
cible language in which this master spirit gives vent to 
his righteous abhorrence of spiritual thraldom, and 
his determination to preserve an unsullied conscience 
and a perfect liberty. 

“The church; to whose service, by the inten- 
tions of my parents and friends, I was destined of a 
child, and in mine own resolutions; till coming to 
some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyrrany 
had invaded the church, that he who would take or- 
ders must subscribe slave, and take oath witbal, which, 
unless he took with a conscience which would retch, 
he must either straight purjure or split his faith; If 
thought tt better to prefer a blameless silence before the 


sacred pice of speaking, bought and begun with servi- 
tude and forswearing. U. Mise. 





FALSE STANDARDS OF MORALITY, 
The following just statements are from Chalmers’ discourse 
on the Dissipation of large Cities, being one of a series of dis- 
courses on ** The application of Christianity to the Commer- 


The second section is on the ** Authority of the Lord’s Sup- {cial and Ordinary affairs of life.” ° 


And let as ask you just to reflect on the tone and 
spirit of that man towards his God, who would paili- 
ate, for example, the vices of dissipation to which he 
is addicted, by alleging his utter exemption from the 
vices of dishonesty, to which he is not addicted. Just 
think ‘of the real disposition and character of his 
soul, who can say, “ I will please God, but only when, 
in so doing, | also please myself; or I will do homage 
to his law, but just in those instances by which | hon- 
our the rights, and fulfil the expectations, of society ; 
or | will be decided by his opinion of the right and 
the wrong, but just when the opinion of my neigh- 
borhood lends its powerful and effective contirma- 
tion, But in other cases, when the matter is reduced 
to a bare question between man and God, when he 
is the single ;party I have to do with, when his will 
and his wrath are the only elements which enter into 
the deliberation, when judgment, and eternity, nnd 
the voice of him who speaketh from heaven are the 
only considerations at issue——then do | feel myself at 
greater liberty, and J shall take my own way, and 
walk in the counsel of mine own heart, after the sight 
of mine own eyes.” OQ! be assured, that when all this 
is laid bare on the day of reckoning, and the discern- 
er of the heart pronounces upon it, and such a sen- 
tence is to be given, as will make it manifest to: the 
consciences of all assembled, that true and righteous 
are the judgments of Ged—there is many a creditable 
man who has passed through the world with the 
plaudits and the testimonies of all his fellows, and 





purpose of recalling him vividly to their memories, 
when he should be no more among them, 


without one other flaw upon his reputation but the 
very slender one of certain harmless foibles, and cer 
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Rexicious Tracts. The attention of our readers 
has been frequently called to the subject of Religious 
Tracts, and to the efforts that are making, by various 
denominations of christians, to publish and circulate 
those fitted to promote their own favorite views and 
their own favorite expositions of Scripture. There 
is probably no class of christians among whom there 
is so little of system and concert in their operations of 
this"kind, as amongst those called liberal christians. 
Many individuals haye written well and other indi- 
viduals have published, and stilt others have bought 
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Scriptures into the language of the country is com- 





tracts annually. During the last year it issued twelve 
millions of tracts, which, if they average 12 pages 
each, would keep twenty pr®ting presses in continu- 
al employ. 

It is estimated that the tract societies of Boston and 
New York afford constant employment to about five 
printing presses, which is half the number employed 
by the Tract Society of London, in ordinary years. 
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New Hampshire, and Vermont. wks ¥; 
A great effort is now making, to a, 

cut River navigable, and carry the trade of the wes 

tern part 0 

York. If this effort should 

between Boston, and the country 

Connecticut flows, 

future imerease, BUT 

“WILL BE SERIOUSLY DIMINISHED. 


TMAT WHICH 1S NOW CARRIED ON; 


wy iN ire | 6 : ing political and municipal | jail. ‘ 
| informed citizens of New Hampshire } 4. povernments, for the ensuing politic: 
erg i that it would be easily practicable to vene, reference ought to be had to the divisious of party, on- 
are of opinion, tween Concord, N. H.} ly so far as to provide that the most sustable men of both par- 
f boating carriage,) and | tres shall be preseated for the public suffrages. 
> 


(the present termination © 


Phymouth, N. H.; and thence across the country to ward, one from each of the two political parties, be raised, 


the Connecticut, a distance of aboat twenty five miles ; 
or from Wentworth, a distance of about twelve miles.— 
‘Baker’s river, which flows into the Merrimack, flows 
through Wentworth.) The gentlemen above alluded 
to, have requested the undersigned to a 
public sentiment in Boston, on the expediency o = 
tempting to preserve, and to increase the trade, e- 
tween Boston, and the northwestern part of New En- 
-—" better mode has occurred tothe undersigned, 
than to request a meeting on this subject, of all per- 
sons, who think that the citizens of Boston ought not 
to permit their own natural advantages to be diverted 
into other channels, by persons more enterprising than 
the citizens of this place certainly have been, and 
are still supposed to be. 

a is, ‘hecelee’, respectfully proposed that a meet- 

+ should be held on Sarurpay, the 2d day of April, 
Bost. 0 clock, A- M. at the County Court House, in 
oste __at which it will he proposed, 

Ist. 43% those who assemble should choose a com- 
mittee, tUneet similar committees from towns in New 
Hampshire, «t Concord, (N. H.) on the first Wednes- 
day in May, 1825. 

edly. That the conmittee which may be so chosen 
should publish a circula:, inviting those persons who 
dwell in those parts of New Hampshire, through 
which the proposed canal would be established, to as- 
semble in their respective towns, and choose dele- 
gates to attend the proposed meeting at Concord. 

It may be assumed, that if the information had at 
the meeting in Concord, should present sufficient in- 
ducement to go on with the project, an act of incor- 
poration might be had at the next session of the Ler 
(jlature of New Hampshire ; and that public aid 8 

‘- ssrew this PEAK SOLLIVAN, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
P. T. JACKSON, 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE BOND, 
CHARLES THATCHER. 

Boston, arch 26, 1825. 
aciiien 


The work entitled The Natural History of the Bible, which | ter from one of the principal conteibutors to the Review, who 


was published in Boston, in 1820, by the author, Rev. Dr. 
T M. Harris, has been reprinted in London. 


The following opinion of the work is from the last number of 


the Philosophical Magazine, (London). 

Among the valuable contributions to science and 
literature, with which our American brethren are 
now enriching our language, we are happy to notice 
this useful volume. The want of such a work has 
been much felt in this country: we know not of any 
other book on the same plan. It is sufficiently full 
without being prolix; the valuable materials are 


arranged with a convenient method, and the author for the purpose of conciliation, should tend to avert it. There 


manifests a due discrimination, and has arrived at his 
own conclusions, on the best evidence which the 
subjects admit. 








General Entelliqgence. 


Norta Caroma Gop. The most satisfactory account 
which has been published ofthe Gold mines of North Caro- 
Tina, may be found in Silliman’s Journal, in an articlg on 
the subject by Professor Olmstead. The principal region of 
this Gold is near the Junction of the Uwharre and the Pedee 
rivers. It is generally found within about three feet of the 
surface of the earth, in a st¢atum consenting of a mixture of 
gravel and clay. 

A mass was sometime since found weighing, in its crude 
state, twenty eight pounds avoirdupois. The owness of the 
soil generally allow it tobe worked for one half of the gold 
found. The average product, even in favourable situations, 


*s said not to exceed about sixty cents per day for each la- 
dourer, 





: The amount collected is not easily ascertained, as much of 
it is now in circulation among the people as a medium of ex- 
change. A quantity amounting to $43 689 had been coined 
at the mint of the United States prior to 1820. It has been 


much used by the jewelers of the Southern cities, and a 


considerable quantity lies as bullion in the vaults of the south- 
ern banks. 
: ‘ —_. 

Gov. Crtxtos. It has been hinted, says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, that the nomination of Mr. Clinton 
to the Court of England, was a plan of Mr Adams and MM: 
Clay, to banish him, as it were from the country, and thus 
to have one powerful competitor less, for the next salts of the 
Presidency. This the above mentioned paper denies, and 
satisfactorily vindicates Mr Adams motives in the aa 
Some of the motives named are the acknowledeed talents is 
Mr. Clinton, and perticuiarly his familiar aetiniatenss with 
some of the important subjects of negotiation now pendin 
with the British Cabinet. One of the subjects re ae Po 
alluded to, and one of special importance to the Sate of New 


¥ , i uh 4 : 
ork is ihe tee t to et fi e¢ narigafion ¢ the Ti ; we 
rence of ver Aine La 


know that he was} that Mr Clinton will be prevailed upen to waite hw objec- 
ot in belief only, but | tions, and accept the appointment. ; 


most of the counties of this State, to lay aside their former], 
partialiities and antipathies, and to unite in the selection of} bia, in South Carolina. The horses attached to his carriage 


good men for Senators, without distinction of party. 


The following is a statement of the proceedings to this ef- being considerably bruised by the rapid and uneasy motion 
fect in Suffolk County. Ib 


. y Ww- , Z m0 
Tew-Hampshire and of Vermont, to Ne olitical parties, held at Concert Hall, on Friday evening, i \ : ' 

f New P be successful, the trade March an and by adjournment on Sunday evening, March | transmited to Georgia, pardons of John White, Robert Ves- 
through which the 27, GEORGE BLAKE, Esq. was chosen Moderator, and Bren- 
will not only lose the advantage of | yams T. Piceman, Secretary. 


unanimously adopted :— , : | 
"Resolved, Ss the pens of this meeting, that, in the selec- | never return.—They were convicted in April 1822, bat were 


tion of candidates for the various offices in our state and | subsequently r@prieved, and have ever since been cogfined in 






Mr Clinton was known by Mr Adams to be peculiarly qual- 


f one part of his character ; | ified for the discussion of this question, as well as for the gen-|, | actermined to iollow the ole of England, in the re- 
ee dge of the powers | eral duties of the mission. 


It is intimated that M A. does not yet give up the hope 


—— 


a ee l 
UNION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
A wery general disposition seems to have manifested itself 
mong the leading members of the old political parties, in 


Ata meeting of citizens of Suffolk County, of both former 


— 


The following resolutions 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two from each 


to report to this meeting the names of six persons, as candi- 
dates to represent this county in this Senate of the Common- 
wealth, for the ensuing year; with instructions to select 
three of the number from each of the two political parties. 
Resolved, That a standing committee, consisting of four 
citizens in each ward, to be selected from each of the two 
litical parties, be appointed, (with power to fill any vacan- 
cies that may exist in their body,) to take into consideration, 
from time to time, the various elections that are to be made 
during the year ; with instructions to prepare lists of candi- 
dates for the several offices, to be submitted to mectings of 
citizens, constituted like the present meeting, and to be cal- 
led together at such times and places as the committce may 
deem expedient ; and that the committee chosen for the pom- 
ination of a list of Senators, be instructed to call meetings m 
the several wards, for the appeintment of the committee pro- 
vided for in th? resolution. 
The committee appointed in pursuance of the second res- 
olution, reported the follewing list of canditates for Sena- 
tors, viz : 

Hon. BENJAMIN ®USSELL, 

Hon. THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 

Hon. FRANCIS C. GRAY, 

JAMES T. AUSTIN, "sq. 

JAMES SAVAGE. Esq. 

SAMUEL A. WELLS, Esq. 
It was thereupon unanimously 
Resolxed, That we will use all fair and honourable means 
to secure the election of the above named gentlemen, as Sen- 
ators for the county of Suffolk, for the ensuing political year. 
Resolved, that we cordially unite in the nomination of the 
Hon. LEVi LINCOLN, fer Gevernor—and 
His Honor MARCUS MORTON, for Lt. Goer. for the en- 
suing ycar. 

—~——— 
One of the first acts of the Senate was the rejection of a con- 
vention with Colombe, Che enggeeninn a a7 Pa maa 
by 2nahte is the “tact, thaPthe convention is in all its essen- 
tials the same as that with Great Britain, which was ratified 
by the Senate about a vear since, after expungimg some pre- 
visions objected to by a majority of their number. ‘Those 
exceptionable articles were carefully avoided in the treaty 
with Colombia ; but the new Senate, it seems, did not deem 
it important to preserve a character of consistency with their 
predecessors. imericen. 
—~_ 

Quarterly Review.—The 61st number of the Quarterly Re- 
view,, which has just been reprinted in this country is the 
last which will be published under the direction of Mr. Gif- 
ford. Mr John Coleridge, a brother of the Poet of that name, 
will hereatter be the editor. We have recently seen a let- 


expresses strong disapprobation of the feelings which Mr. 
Gifford has always discovered towards America. A better 
spirit is promised in the new editor: and the next number 
will probably contain a review of American literature, writ- 
ten with more liberality than Mr. Gifford was willing to 
countenance, while the work was under his contro). 

—- Ports. Journ. 
DISTURBANCE AMONG THE CREEK InpIANS. Sarannah, 
March 14.—A letter has been received in town stating that 
the Creek Nation isin a state of great excitement in conse- 
quence of the late ‘Treaty ‘ and should it be ratified, fears of a 
civil war were strongly prevalent, unless the exertions of Mr. 
Hewyry Laman, who was lately despatched by the Governor 


is also a report {hat CugEty M’introsm has been stabbed by 
the indians, and that the life of Gen. M’Lwrosu, his father, is 
threatened, should he return home. The property of the lat- 
ter isstated to have been seized: A runner has been des- 
patched to him with a detail of these occurrences, and re- 
quiring his attendance. 

_—_— 
PurvApEvrura, Marcu 26.—We learn from a gentleman 
who has just returned from a tour of inspection, that the 
workmen on the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal are pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. During the winter sxx hundred 
men are kept at work. The number is now iucreased to 
twelve hundred, and employment will be given to sereral thou- 
sands as soon as they can be obtained. ‘The tide lock at the 
debouche into the Delaware stood like adamant. Excava- 
tions have been begun for the lock at the western extremity 
of the canal; and the work will this summer, be carried on, 
as it was during the last, on the whole line of the canal. In 
1827, the canal wili be navigable ; and in four years from the 
date of the commencement of the work, the stockholders will, 
in ail probability, receive a dividend on their investments. 

, Gaz. 


—_———. 


The Supreme Court of the United States adjourned sine 
die, on Tuesday last, after a session of six weeks. Thirty- 
eight causes only, out of one hunded and sixty-four on the 
docket, were argued and decided at the late term of the 
Court. The length of the term is necessarily limited, by the 
engagements of the judges on the Circuits, and in conse- 
quence the number of undecided causes increased every 
year. Bost. Dat. Adv. 


—>—— 


A bill has been passed by the assembly of Lower Canada 
gtanting, for the encouagement of the more easy intercourse 
between Quebec and Halifax, the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds, payable in three equal annual instalments, to the first 
person or company, who shall cause a steam vessel of 500 tons 
burthen to be built and nayigated between those ports- See 
curity is to be required, before the payment of the money, 
that the steam boats shail be navigated between Quebec and 
Halifax only. B. D. Adv. 
—~—>——- 
The Provincial Parliament of Lower Canada was prorogued 
by the Lieut. Governor on the 22 ult. by a speech from the 
throne. A dispute between the two branches of the Provin. 
cial Parliament, which had lasted fifteen years, concerning 
the oS of the province, was amicably terminated by 
the adoption by both houses of a law granting supplies of the 


nor.—Several measures were adopted during the session for 
making jmportant improvements in interstal communications 


Christian Register. 


cognition of the South American States. 


Royalist who suffered loss and persecution during the revolu- ame 
i ili osi- | produce of $11 92 per square foot. The twenty six lo 
tion, and the reign of military despotism, meets with oppost — - ‘$ atrorka” ans Stem last 
en ° e ° 4 ma in 
than that of fault-fin: ; but it will pass the Cham- measured 30,037 feet, and brought $303,495 ’ 
Cetiy aeeited entbetle — pot Lovalty have yet | average of ten dol'ars and ten cents per square foot. 


tion from those who appear to have been created for no other 


CaNats. The attention of our readers is requested to the | bers by decided majorities. 
as from studied concealment; | .++:-ie on eanals, in this days paper, to which the names of 
so many of our most réspectable citizens are attached. Why 
‘ are the citizens of Boston (so noted for their enterprise and | francs. This we think is exaggerated. 
ufistaken for the language of eulogy and panegyric ; foresight) so much behind the inhabit ants of some othes cities 
ina wise provision for the future prosperity of the city. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
CorpENnAGEN, FER 5. It is d here, that Sweeden | of 


Paris, Fes. 14. The law for the indemnification of the 


district, on condition that they leave the U. S. forthwith, and 


-—~< 


He was accompanied bya civil and military escort to the 


his fellow citizens. Centinel. 






Sate or Lasp. On Thursday, the lots on the Street South 


the New-Market were sold at auction, for the prices and to 


the persons named in the fgllowing table, which we take from 
the Daily Advertiser of Friday. 


The amount of sales is $403,848 13, making an average 


their intrepid champion in the Councils of the Nation. It} No, Ft. $ per ft. Price. Purchasers. 
is calcalated by Perrigr, and other radicals, that the a-}| 1 1420 21 00 38,220 00 David Rice 
mount of the indemnity will exceed a thousand millions of} 2 1495 15 00 22.425 00 Giles Lodge 
3 1495 142% 21,303 75 Josiah Quincy 
From the answers given by Ministers in the Chambers of} 4 1495 12 12 18,126 28 D. Greenough 
Deputies, it may be inferred, that the recognition of the} 5 1495 11 75 17.566 25 John Bellows 
South American States by England, was a measare which had} 6 1495 1l 00 16.445 00 J. D. Williams 
ong before been communicated to the French Government,}| 7 1495 10 62 15,884 38 Benj. Weld 
and anticipated; and can therfore afford no new occasion lor] 8 1495 10 50 15.697 50 Samuel Dorr 
strife or disagreement. a 1495 = «19-37 15,510 62 J. S. Hastings 
—_ 10 1495 10 50 15,697 60 Giles Lodge 
We learn from the Raleigh Register, that Gen. Lafayette} 11 1657 10 25 16,9°9 38 J. J. Valentine 
net with an accident while passing from Camden to Colum-| 12 1657 10 00 16,575 OU Charles Torrey 
| 13 2495 10 26 15,323 75 Robert G. Shaw 
took fright and ran till completely exhausted—fortunately | 14 1495 10 25 15,323 75 Samuel Train 
they kept the road, and the General escaped injury, except | 16 1495 10 00 14,9509 00 =—s:« J. D. ~Williams 
16 1495 10 00 14,950 00 do 
of the vehicle. 17 1495-10 0 14,950 09 do 
—ap= 18 1495 10 12 16,136 87 Charlies Torrey 
Previous to the close of his tertn of office, President Monroe | 19 1495 10 25 15,323 75 J. D. Williams 
20 14% 10 75 16,071 25 ew. 
sels, Solomon Ludwick, George Tucker, Perro Maroaux,John | 21 1495 12 00 17,940 00 Josiah Quincy 
Lloyd, and Thomas Halson, convicted of PIRACY in that | 22 1820 18 37 33,442 50 Isaac Clapp 





$403,848 13 
caer . 
Hosritart at Provinexce. A Hospital and quarantine 


33,865 feet. 


The Ex-President Monroe has left Washington for Virginia. | establishment are in contemplation at Providence, R. I. and 


4 a lot on Fields Poiat has been selected and purchases for its 
boundary of the District, and the adieus and good wishes of | jocation. 





—<— 
At the dinner given to Gen. Lafayette at Charleston, the 


should neither be prescribed nor proscribed by governments.” 
“* Education—the march of intellect is the progress of free- 
dom.”’ 
—~»-—- 
Minrrary Parers. The new Post Oifice law authorizes 
Generals of the respective states to the Major Generals and 
Brigadier Generals of Militia in their several states, and 
from’ the latters to the former, free of postage. 
—-— 
Mepicat Stvpents. Believing it would be interesting to 
the Profession to know the number of Medical Studenfs at- 
tending Lectures in the Medical Colleges of the United States, 
the Proprietor of the Medical Recorder has taken censidera- 


could obtain they stand thus: 


Dartmouth Medical College, N. H. - 89 
3erkshire Medical Institution at Pittsfield, Mass. 109 
Massachusetts Medical College, - . 130 
Castleton do. Vt. - - 130 
Western District Medical College, N. Y. - 200 
New Haven do. do. Conn. - 110 


University at New York, - : ° 220 
Do. Pennsylvania, : : - 480 

Do. Maryland, - - : 256 
Do. Transylvania, Ky. - - 200 
Charleston Medical College, 8. C. - - 50 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio, do. do. . - - 40 
—_— 1£90 


Such is the increa¢e of population in America, that the im- 
portations in the U. S. increase notwithstanding the numerous 
and various manufactories iu the country. [n Boston the du- 
ties on importations in 1828 were $3,847,645; in 1824, $4,193, 
12.— iano 

MAIL To Mexico .It is hinted that the same Post-Office reg- 
ulations will be made with the Mexican, as have been with 
the Canadian government—by which the respective Post 
Masters will account for postage. It is said the Mexican 
Government has ordered that newspapers may be circulated 
free of postage. —_— 
The Hibernian Society at Batlimore has established Schools 
for male and female children, at an expence of about $1000 
per annum, and has on the rolls the names of 185 boys and 
170 girls —and the Society also proposes to supply the desti- 
tute children with shoes and stockings. 


i 
Nantucket, March 21. Some enterprizing young men 
from Edgartown went off on Wednesday last, in two boats in 
pursuit of a whale on the S. side of the Vineyard. They soon 
came up with one, which they killed; but a contrary wind 
prevented their return, till Friday morning. The whale it 
is thought will make from 30 to 40 bbl’, oil, and is of the, 
right whale species. Several others have recently been ob- 
served off the S. side of the Wmeyard. Inquirer. 
—>—_ 
City Arraims The committee charged with the subject 
of procuring the portraits of certain patriots of the revolu- 
tion, made a detailed and eloquent report, terminating with 
a resolution authorizing the Mayor to cause the portraits of 
SamveEn ApAms, Jonn ApAMs, James Bowpors, Bensamiy 
FRANKLIN, Joun Haycocx, James Orts. Jr. Jos1an QuiN- 
cy, (father of the Mayor) and James WaRREs, to be paint- 
ed one in a year till all are completed. 
—~———— 
A chemical process has been discovered, by which hogs 
lard can be converted into an article for dipping and mould- 
ing candles, superior to Russian tallow. When prepared ac- 
cording to this plan, it is white like wax or spermaceti. The 
candles made of it burn with superior light, resembling a 
flame ofthe purest gas. They are altogether void of the of 
fensive’smell and greasy touch of other candles, and when- 
burning in the closest apartment, have no smell and emit no 
smoke. Raleigh Register. 
ee 
. Lirgrary AyEcpote.—A curious literary anecdote has 
reached us, of the times of Henry VIII. Tonstall, Bishop of 
London, whose extreme moderation, of which he was accused 
at the time, preferred burning books to burning authors, 
which was then getting into practice, to testify his abhorrence 
of Tindal’s principles, who had printed a translation of the 
New ‘Testament, a sealed book for the multitude, thought of 
purchasing all the copies of Tindal’s translation, and annihi- 
lating them inone commen flame. This occurred to him 
when passing through Antwerp, in 1529, then a place of res- 
idence for the Tindalists. He cmployed an English merchant 
there for this business, who happened to be a secret follower 
of Tindal, and acquainted him with the Bishop’s intention. — 
Tindal was extremely glad to hear of the project, for he -was 
desirous of printing a more correct edition of his version, but 
the first impression still hung on his hands, and was to poor 
to make anewone. He furnished the English merchant 
with all his unsold copies, which the Bishop as eagerly 
bought, and had them all puplicly burned in Cheapside ; 
which the people not only declared was “a burning of the 
Word of God,” but it so influenced the desire of reading that 
volume, that the second was sought after at any price, and 
when one of the T'indalist, who was sent here to sell them, 
was promised by the Lord Chanceller, in a private examin3- 
tion, that he should not suffer if he would reveal who en- 
couraged and surpported his party at Antwept, the Tindalist 
immediately accepted the offer, and assured the Lord chan- 
cellor that the greatest encouragement they had was from 
Tonstall, Bishop of London, who had bought up half the first 


To our Patrons. In ¢onsequence of a disappoint- 


following among other tuasts were given:— Religious ment in contracting for paper, we have, for some 
Creeds—Resting solely between man and his Maker, they | «ime past, beea obliged to print the Christian Regis- 
ter on a sheet much larger than the fixed size of our 
pages. 
given to the whole paper an air of slovealiness, 
the transmission by mail of military papers, by the Adjutant} which we greatly regretted, but have been unable 
hitherto to prevent. 
died, as we have obtained a supply of paper of an 
appropriate size. 


This, by leaving an unsuitable margin, has 


This evil will now be reme- 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by the Rev Mr Young, Mr Luther J. Burnes,’ 


ble pains to ascertain it, and from the best information he} of Hingham, to Miss Rebecca Ann Fessenden, daughter 
Benjamin Fessenden, Esq. of this city. 


At Charlestown, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev Dr Gar- 


diner, Mr Thomas Hayes, of Philadelpkia, to Miss Susan 


Parker, daughter of Commodore Bainbridge. 

In South Bridgewater, by the Rev Mr Hodges, Mr Benja- 
min Keith, Jr. to Miss Lucy Fobes, daughter of Mr Alpheus 
Forbes, all of Bridgewater. 

In South Berwick, March, 20th, Mr Thomas Wentworth, 
merchant, to Miss Mary-Jane P. Hale youngest daughter of 
the late John P. Hale, Rag. of Rochester, N. H. 

In Abington, Mr Jacob Harden to Miss Poily Brown. 





DEATHS. 





In this eity, Frederick Greenwood, infant chifd of Mr 
Jonathan Snelling, Jr. Mrs Hannah*Hudson aged 26. 

On Tuesday evening, Mary, wife of Me J. Maxwell, aged 
T4e 

On Sunday last, Henry Bridge, son of Simeon and Hannah 
T. Robinson, aged 3 years aud 6 months. 

In Roxbury, on Monday, John Porter, A. M. aged 33, son 
of the Rev Huntington Porter, of Rye, N. H, 

In Belfast, Maine, Mr Rufus Colburn aged 39. 

At Havana, Jd inst. on board the Barbara, Willard Griffin, 
of Gloucester. 

In Richmoud, (Va.) Mrs. Maria Randelph, wife of Peyton 
Randolph, Esq. 

In Brookfield by Rey. Eliakim Phelps, Mr. Dwight Bart- 
lett to Miss Melissa Snow, both of B. 


— 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS IN BOSTON, 
Ending March 25. 

March 19. Mary Rindge. 28; Thomas Pierce, 39; John 
Clowes; Julia Ann Milner; Lucy Freeman. 20th. Aba- 
gail Chapman, 2. 2lst. Philip Wood, 34; Mary E. Powers, 
21. 22d. Mary Ann Bemis, 18; Swan; Pat- 
terson, 4 weeks; Charles B. Sumner, 8; John Turner, 30.— 
23d. John Hurley, 68; Lemuel B. Spear, 40; William 
Low, 8; James Ensley ; Henry Maycock; James O. Soule, 
2. 24th. Mary K. Furnum, 31; Lovett, 9 days.—- 
25th. Daniel D. Rogers, 73; Lord. 
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Art. I. Redwood, a Tale. 
II. Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn; with a Letter to a Lady on Ancient and Modern Music. 
If. IsscnREctiow of Turvz Amarv. Ensayo de la 
Historia Civil del Paraguay. Buenos Ayres y Tucuman. Por 
el Doetor D. Gregorio Funes. 
IV. Mopers Astronomy. 1. Fundimenta Astronomie 
pro Anno mpcciy, deducta ex Observationibus Viri ineom- 
parabilis James Bradley. 
2. Tables Astronomiques publiees par le Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes de France. 
3. Tables. By B. de Lindeneau. 
4. Memoire sur la Figure de la Terre. Par M. de Laplace. 
V. Letrers on Tue Gospets. Letters on the Gospels. 
By Miss Hannah Adams. 
VI. Cocnt Paxisxr. Paliski Vindicated from an Unsup- 
ported Charge, inconsiderately introduced in Judge Johnson's 
Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Geyeral Greene. 
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des Motifs sur Chaque Loi presente par Les Orateurs da 
Gouvernment, &c. ‘ 

2. Conferrence du Code Civil ayec la Discussion particu- 
liere du Conseil d’Etat et du Tribame, &c, 
3. Code de Procedure Civile. 
4. Code Penal, suivi des Motifs presentes par les Orateurs 
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7. Les Cing Codes avec Notes et Traites pour servir a un 
Cours complet de Droit Francais; a PUsage des Etuddians 
en Droit, et de toutes les Classes de Citoyens cultives. Par 





J. B. Sirey. 

Vill. Proresson Evenett’s Ornattons. 1. An “Wation 
pronounced at Cambridge, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
August 27, 1824. By Edward Everett. ‘ 


Everett. 
1X. Criricat Notices. 1. Hall's Colombia. © 
2. Garnet's Lectures on Female Edgecation, — 
3. Outline of the United States. 
4. New-Hampshire Historical Society. 
5. Cubi’s Spanish Grammar. 





impression, and enabled them to produce a second! 
: —— 


France, for the establishment ef vessels on the canals and 
rivers of that country, the wheels and paddles of which are 
stated to be set in motion by powerful air-pumps, the action 
of which is continued by the action of the paddies. Great 
secrecy has been observed as to this invention : but the mode 
in which the machinery is first set into action is said to be 


year, which has received the sanction of the Lieut. Gover- | by 2 powerfull wheel almost without friction, which, although 
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capable of producing an impulse equal to forty horse power, 
is continued in motion by one person. 
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‘THE LAND O° THE LEAL’ 
BY BURNS. 
I'm wearing away Jean, 
Like snaw wreath in thaw, Jean: 
I'm wearing awa’ 
To the land 0” the leal. 


There ’s na’ sorrow there, Jean; 
There ’s na’ cauld, nor care, Jean; 
But the day is‘a’ fair 

Ip the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean : 
Your task ’s ended now, Jean ; 
An’! *ll welcome you 

In the land o” the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn ’s there, Jean, 
Wha was baith zude an’ fair, Jean > 
An’ we rued her right snir, 

To the land o° the leal. 


Bat dry thy bleart e’e, Jean : 
My soul langs to be free, Jean ; 
An’ angels beck me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Then, fare ye weel, my ain Jean; 
This world’s care is vain, Jean; 
Soon we ’ll meet, and be fain 

In the land o° the leal. 





From the Advertiser. 


FAREWELL. 
There is a word whose simple tone 


Comes o’er the heart when. friends are gou¢ 
As sad as funeral knell ; 

And lingers round the beating heart, 

As though indeed it wept to part.— 
Lady! it is—Farewell. 


What is it lightens o’er the eye 
When friendship utters its last sigh, 
As though it burst the spell 
Which round fond hearts had wove its chain, 
As if they ne*er would part again ? 
Lady! it is—Farewell. 


What is it speaks when clasping hands 
Clasp closer, when the waning sands 
The hour of partinz tell; 
That grasp will whisper to thy heart, 
Sweeter than words could e’er impart, 
A Simple, mute,—Farewell. 


What is it moistens the pure eye, 
And fills the soul with agony, 

When scenes remembered well 
Come o’er the heart and-sweep its strings 
*Till in low stealing whisperings, 

Faint echo sighs—Farewell. 


it is that hearts in friendship tried, 
‘lust be o’erwhelm’d in sorrows tide 
E’en to it#inmost cell ; 
‘That eyes which erst with joy were bright, 
W hose beams outshone the gems of night, 
Must look a long Farewell. 


When heaven is fair, and through the sky, 
Borne on the soft winds tremblingly 
Sweet steals the evening bell, 
When joyous spring hath started forth 
* And blooming flowers adorn its path, 
Lady "till thea—Farewell. 
Feb. 23, 1825. 
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Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, dated Paris, Jan. 30, 1825. 


The following notice of the distinguished individu- 
al who is now receiving from a grateful people the 
reward of his early devotion to the cause of American 
Liberty, may perhaps be aceeptable to the readers of 
your paper. It is translated from ‘the Memoirs of 
the Count de Segur, written by himself,” a work which 
has lately appeared in this city. The author, who 
is still living at Paris, was one of the officers who 
went to America in 1782, with the reinforcement un- 
der the command of M. de La Touch. He has since 
Glled many civil and diplomatic stations, and is the 
author of several ingenious works in history and pol- 
itics—After describing the sensation produced in 
France by the acrival of the Commissioners fpom the 
American Congress, M. de Segur proceeds: 

* Silas Dean and Arthur Lee frankly confessed that 
the aid of a number of well informed and accomplish- 
ed officers, would be agreeable as well as useful to 
them. They even told us that they were authorized 
to promise to those of us who wouid embrace their 
Cause, promotion in proportion to services. 

“ The American troops already numbered in their 
ranks ‘several Earopean volunteers, whom the love of 
glory and of independence had led thither. The most 
distinguished were two Poles, whose names will be 
handed down to posterity : the brave Pulaski, and the 
illustrieus Kosciusko, who has since broken for a mo- 
ment the chains of his eountry, and did not yield unti! 
by his repeated battles, and brilliant triumphs, he 
had shaken the colossal power which attacked it. To 
these should be added Mayor Fleury, who by his tal 
= mr successfal courage, has done honour to our 

ry. 

“ The three first Frenchman, distinguished by their 
rank at Court, who offered their services tothe Amer- 
icans, were the Marquis de Lafayette, the Viscount de 
Noailles, and myself. We had long been united by 
friendship and similarity of tastes, to which were} 
Soon after added the ties of blood. Lafayette and the 
pe are de Noailles had married daughters of the 
re de Noailles then styled D°’Ayen: their mother, 
a Duchess D’Ayen, was daughter by a first mar- 
og of M. D’Aguesseau, Counsellor of State, and 
vas fe Chancellor D’Aguesseau. He had by a second 
ote twenty, years after, several children, one of 
‘ debtor M. D’Aguesseau, now a Peer of France : 
Parli er, married to M. de Saron, President of the 
Time felea's of Paris ; and another daughter, whom 
th €d in the spring of the year 1777; so that by 


ject. The conformity which existed between us i 


whom we received an annual allowance.—Lalayett 


rank, found himself, by a singular chance, at the ag 
of nineteen, master of his property and person, an 


a year. 


departure of volunteers of a Gistinguished rank fo 
have authorized, might discover to the English thei 


commanded us to give op our intention. Our rela 


the surprise it produced in the family of Lafayette 


character. 


a false impression of embarrassment and timidity 


the most ardent. 


disposition as for her beauty, he had suspected me 
without the least reason of being his rival, and in 


a night at my ladgings, in trying to induce me to dis- 
pute with him, sword in hand, the heart of a beauty 
to whom [ had not the slightest pretensions. 

“A tew days after our quarrel and reconciliation, 
[ could not help laughing to hear the Marshal de No- 
ailles and others of his family beg me to use my infln- 
| ence over him, in animating his indifference, arousing 
him from his indolence, and imparting a little fire to 
his character. Imagine then their surprise on hear- 
ing of a sudden, that this young sage of nineteen, so 
cold, so careless, ted away by a passion for glory and 
for danger, was about to brave the ocean, that he 
might join the straggle in favour of American liberty. 
“Phe prohibition which had been issued against 
our undertaking this great adventure, naturally pro- 
duced upon us very different effects. The Viscount 
de Noailles and I were thunderstruck, as it absolutely 
deprived us of the liberty and means of resistance ; 
it proved on the contrary to stimulate Lafayette, who 
feeling that he possessed,all the means necessary for 
the purpose, resolved to infringe it. 
He however, dissembled, and seemed at first to 
yield with us to the orders of the Court. But two 
months after, one morning about ecren clock, he 
entered my bed-chamber, shut the door after him, 
and sitting down by theside of my bed, said to me-—*‘ I 
am off for America; not a soul knows it; but I have 
too much regard for you to think of going without 
imparting my seeret to you. But said 1, what steps 
have you taken to secure your passage? He then 
told me that having, under a plausible pretext left 
France ona journey, he had purchased a vessel, which 
was to wait for him in a Spanish port. He bad armed 
ber, provided a good crew, and had on board not only 
‘arms and ammunition, but a considerable number of 
officers besides, who had consented to share his for- 
tunes. I had no need of words to shew my friend the 
chagrin I felt that I could'not bear him company. He 
relt it as sharply as myself, but we still cherished the 
hope that war would break cut between England and 
France, which would remove every obstacle to our re- 
union. Lafayette, after having imparted his intention 
also to the Viscount de Noailles, immediately left Par- 
is. His departure caused the deepest affliction in his 
family, who saw him not only about to run the great- 
est dangers of various kinds, but sacrificing in the 
cause of so distant a country a great part of his for- 
tune. His wife alone, though greatly afflicted, loved 
him too much not to share his feelings and approve 
his generous resolution. | 

*“ The court instantly informed of his disobedience, 
gave orders for his arrest, which were carried into ex- 
ecution. Thus my unfortunate friend, after so many 
sacrifices, found himself deprived of his liberty at the 
moment when he was setting forward to defend that 
ofanother hemisphere. 

* Happily, a few days after, having eluded the vig- 
ilance of his keepers, he escaped, crossed the Pyr- 
enees, and found on the coast of Spain his vessel as 
well as his companions in arms, who had already de- 
spaired of his appearance. He set sail, arrived with- 
out accident in America, and received there the wel- 
come which his noble and generous enterprise deserv- 
ed.” 





SELF DENIAL. 

The following ivteresting sketch entitled, Turorny ayp 
Practice, is from Leavitt’s Easy Lessons. 

One evening during the vacatior, Frank, a tall 
school boy amused his young brother, Harry, by reading 
an essay, which had given him the prize at school. 
The subject was Self-Denial. Frank was a clever lad, 
and had acquitted himself very well. He represented 
his subject in so striking a light, that it made a con- 
siderable impression on the mind of his young auditor; 
who, as soon as it was finished, thanked his brother 
for his good advice, and expressed his determination of 
endeavoring to profit by it. . 

‘1 am afraid,’ said he, ‘1 have never learned to deny 
myself as I aught, but [ hope, brother Frank, that I 
shall not forget this lesson of yours; 1 wish you would 
be so kind as to give me some more good advice a- 
bout it.’ 

Now, Frank, instead of considering this the best 
possible compliment that could be paid to his composi- 
tion, felt disappointed, that instead of commenting 
upon the force of his arguments, or the graces of his 
style, he should begin gravely to moralize upon it: 
and confirmed him in a favorite opinion of his, that 
his brother Harry bad not a spark of genius, nor ever 
would have. 

Harry repeated his request, but finding his brother 





alffance 1 became uncle to my two friends. We 


all promised to keep secret our arrangements with the 
American Commissioners, in order to gain time to 
sound the disposition of the Court, and to get togeth- 
er the means necessary for the execution of our pro- 


feelings, opinions and wishes, unhappily did not then 


independent possessor of one hundred thousand livres 


* We were too ardent to be long discreet. We 
apeeeres plans to some young men whom we hop-| opinion, of Harry’s want of genius, we shall not stay 
e — uce to join our enterprise, ‘The Court got} to inquire ; indeed it is a question of very little im- 
intelligence of it, and the Ministry, alarmed lest the portance either to us, or him, since it cannot be depi- 


America, which of course they would be supposed to} then, even on a trifling occasion, displayed good sense 


views, which they still wished to conceal, formally | ties, for which the brightest sparks of genius would 


tions, who hitherto had known nothing of it, took the 


weg and reproached us in the strongest terms for| rise, but not unfrequently, since the cold weather set 
our adventurous foily. I was particularly struck with | in, he had indulged an hour longer. 


It was the more amusing to me, as it shewed me how | the air felt so frosty, that he had a strong inclinati 
entirely his grand parents had hith ist: is i a 4 ; 4 pln aye 
p: ad hitherto mistaken his} to lie down again, ¢ but no,’ thought he,—‘ here’s a 


Lafayette had always, and iculk j : ‘ 
ys, and particularly | ine opportunity for self-denial, and up he j 
when young, a grave and cold demeanor which gave : P jumped. 


ac . ‘ " ® . e 
i had better means of knowing him than any oth-| and what was still better, in good humour 
er person ; for the winter before, being in love with ; 
a young lady, as remarkable for the sweetness of her| when the prayer-bell rung, came down looking pale 
? 


spite of our friendship, had spent almost the whole of | lery of his own, was just beginning to rally him on his 








t . : . 
e; ‘Never mind,’ said Frank—‘ Here’sa famous fire,! 


d, but that would not be self-denial, wonld it Frank ? 
* Nonsense !? said Frank, *1 shall not stir yet. } 
promise you.’ ‘Then good night to you,’ said Harry. 
Now whether or not his brother was correct in his 


rjed, that his reflections, and especially his conduct 
rj and strength of character ; and these are sterling quali- 


-| be a poor exchange. 
~* . . . 
Six o’clock was the time at which Harry was to 


. When it struck 6 next morning, he started up, but 


Frank, Frank, said he to his sleeping brother, ¢ past 


Alter finishing his latin exercise, Harry had time to 
that he came in fresh and rosy with a good appetite, 
But poor Frank, who had just tumbled oat of bed 


and cress, and cold, and discontented. 
Harry, who if he was no genius, had some sly drol- 


forlorn appearance, when he recollected his resoly- 
tion. * Frank does not like to be laughed at, especial- 
ly when he is cross,’ thought he; so he suppressed 
his joke, and it requires some self-denial even to sfp- 
| press a joke. 
| ‘I should like another half, I think, mother,’ said 
trank, that day at dinner, just as he had despatched a 
| large semi-circle of mince pie. 

* Any more for you, my dear Harry ? said his moth- 
er. ‘If you please—no, thank you though,’ said Har- 





success of his essay, than to draw a practical improye- 
meat from it, he contented himself with his own pri- 
vate reflections.—* To-morrow,’ said he to himself 
* to-morrow morning I will begin.—But why not begin 
nj to-night, ? continued he. The clock had just struck 
and Harry recollected that his mother had desired them 
extend to our fortunes. The Viscount de Noailles| not to sit up after the clock struck nine. He remind- 
and myself were dependent on our varents, from | ed his brother of this order. 


ag. . .| Six o’clock, and a fine star-li ine.” ¢ 

VT his cold exterior, and a deliberate manner of speak- lone,’cried Frank, in a Set pee cK 
ing, formed a singular contrast with the petulance, | well then,’ said Harry, ‘a pleasant < to : ou:? pe 
the frivolity, and brilliant loquacity of persons of his | down he ran, as yay aia tt ge oF ene 
age. But this unpretending exterior concealed a mind , ' 


the most active, a character the most firm, and a soul! take a pleasant walk before breakfast this morning, so 
Bb? 


WORDSWORTH's WORKS 
UMMINGS HILLIARD & Co. ha 1 
Povtical Works of William Wordsworth. ; 

Etxract from the North American pag ae 

The great distinction and glory of Wordsw “y 
the intimate converse which it holds with dea ; Poetry is 
her face to face ; he is her friend, her confidensier He See 
her high priest ; and he comes from her inmo este 
veal to us her mysterics, and unravel those ry oy 


“te just Published the 


3. 


on the contrary, although our junior both in age and | shall stay and enjoy it,-—‘ Yes,’ said Harry, * Here’s which we had always felt, but hardly understoog tMfluences 
e,a famous fire, and I should like to stay and enjoy it, 


merely that he admires her beauties wi 
erat with the nicest pred re 
voice, language, passion, powe sthy : 
to live, beesth, foal We ailenestipten 

een done by gifted bards before him - . 
ly as by him ; they lifted up amare af oe 
drawn it aside; he has established ne 
tected hitherto unexplored affinities, and made th 
still closer than ever between the goodly uniy ee neon 
heart of man. Every person of susceptibility bas be the 
ed with more or less distinctness, by the vario Ttheet- 
natural beauty, and the associations and reuensie, vores 
nected with them ; by the progress of a storm tha aese Jeg 
ocean, the gladness of a sunny field. enna of 

The silence that is in the starry sky 

: The steep that is aniong the lonely hills 
Wordsworth has taught these sentiments and ij 
language, and has given them a law and a rule. Ont 
course with nature becomes permanent; we acquire ; a 
of transferring human feelings te the growth of Raye, 
elements, the light of heaven, and a capacity of meet tte 
rich modifications of those feelings in return, ee 
vinced that there is more mind, more soul about us car a 
we look, and wherever we move; and there is: for yo 
imparted both to the material world; there js ne ] ran 
dullness or death in our kabitation ; but a sweet ie 
an intelligent voice, are the beauty of all visible race? aud 


ugh 

an 

Ww relationshipe, ang 
fe 


thi 
¥Y | comes their joy, and we partake in it, and gat! Pca 


er Ifom the 
tresh cause of Praise 
feb. 19 


confiding gratitude of sarrounding objects, 
of the Maker of them all. 





REVISED TESTAMENT. 


Pe heed published by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. « The N 
{estament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in which 
the text of the common version is divided in paragraphs a 
punctuation in many cases altered, and some nice not i 
~ bey ae expunged. : ” 
The following extract from the preface will show s ; 
of the plan and object of the publication. me sai 
_ The object of the Editor of the ‘+ Revised Testament.» ist 
give the common version in somwhat a new form, He oT 
altered the punctuation in a great many places ; thereby, as 
thinks, rendering the sense more plain and simple, in th 7" 
respect he has been unsparing, wherever he thought impro mi 
ment could be effected. Mints: 0 
He has disregarded the old division into chapters and 
verses, and thrown the text into paragraphs and semi 
graphs, after the manner of Griesbach and several other a 
proved Greek Editors. n order however that all t he advan: 
tages may be derived from those old divisions which t 
were ever intended or able to afford, the chapters and vf 
are here placed in the margin. As to the italicks, 





ty, withdrawing his plate, ‘for,’ thought he, ‘I have 
| had enough and more than enongh to satisfy my bun- 
‘ger and now is the time for self-denial.’ 

‘Brother Harry,’ said his litttle sister, after dinner, 


of expunging are numerous ; but he found few’ 


When will you shew me how to do that pretty puzzle, | — 


tention was to expunge wherever he could without re bring 
~ sense obscure or abrupt ; and in other cases to, aan 
when a more simple and expressive 

p pressive term occurred casions for 


substituting. 





you said you would, a long time ago? 
‘I am busy vow child,’ said Harry, ‘ don’t tease me 
now, there’s a good girl.* She said no more, but look- 


himself, ‘bring me your puzzle, and laving down his 
book, he very good naturedly showed his little sister 
how te rise it 

Uhatnight, when the. «... 10... 2: yg b 
Harry called to mind, with some complacency, fife 
several instances in the course of the day in which 
he had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; and he was 
on the very point of telling his brother Frank what 
he was thinking of. ‘But, no, thought he, ‘here is 
another opportunity still, of denying myself; 1 will 
not say another word about it; besides, to boast of it, 
would spoil all.’ 

So Harry laid down quietly, making the following 
sage reflections ;-—* This has been a very pleasant day 
to me, and although I have done several things against 
my will, I find that self-denial is painful fora moment 
but very pleasing in the end. It I go on this plan ev- 
ery day, | shall bave a good chance of having a happy 
lite, for life is made up of days and hours and it will 
be just as pleasant and as easy.’ 

But here Harry’s thoughts began to wander, and 
soon became quite indistidct. In fact, he was sound 
asleep before he had half finished his reflections, and 





Leaviit’s Easy Lessons. 


In a debate in the British House of commons, on 


(the year following the repeal of the duties) 70,000 
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UST published at the Crimting Room of the Christian 
Register, (opposite thy U. States branch Bank) Con- 


ed disappointed, and still hung upon her brother’s chair. | gtess-street, the NINTH Number of * A Collection of Essays 
‘Come, then, said Harry, suddenly recollecting and Tracts in Theology, by JARED SpARKS.” 
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the remainder must be supplied by the reader. ~~ al fap Youth, :pp. OF tee! Pig ies 


The object of this little work is to answer the inquiry of 


—_ children and youth, Why is so much honor paid to Lafayelte? 
several incidents of his life are introduced, some anecdotes of 
his various inerviews with his old companions in arms afe 
the 11th ult. Mr. Leslie Foster said—* In 1821 not a related and his disinterestedness, integrity, generosity and 


yard of cotton was exported from Ireland. In 1822 valor, are exemplified. 


March 19. 





yards were exported. In 1823 the quantity increased 
to 2,700,000 yards, the cousequence of the new sys- 


lapsed ? ‘The export has increased to six millions of 


valling it in impertance.” 
—_—- 


follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, 
“fire low.” This is the great art of the Methodist, 
‘* fast est et ab hoste doceri.” If our eloquence be di- 
rected above the heads of our hearers we should do 
no execution. By pointing out arguments low, we 


THE BADGE. 
“ THE Bancr, a Moral Tale for Childern, by the’ author 


tem.-—What was the effect inthe year that has just e- of “James Taneor,’** The FactroryG@mr,” &c. &c.” 


The leading purpose of this little work is to impress on the 


yards. lam therefore justified in anticipating that} . +14, of children the importance of forming habits of sll 
the cotton wiil outstep the linen manufacture ; but al- denial, of controling their selfish dispositions, and of study- 
though flourishing in nearly the same districts with | ing the happiness, and gratifying, as far as they have powst, 


the iatter, itis not driving away the former, but ri-| the; wants and desires of their brothers and sisters, and play- 
E y : -mates, and of cultivating generally a noble and generous 
feeling and conduct towards every one around them. 
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stand a chance of hitting their hearts, as well as their 
heads. la addressing angels, we could not raise our 
eloquence too high ; but we must remember that men 
qnence, unlike Mahomet’s mountain, it must come 


down to them, since they cannot raise themselves to 
it. It must come home to their wants and to their 


she is much smaller than any of them ; the reason is, 


is inferior and contiguous.—Lacon. 
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PREA 

The following extrac! 
by the Rev Mr Bartlett, 
Christ in love.’ 

To preach Christ 
religion; and this re! 
us views of the Goog 
Christ, to which the 
attention. [t contals 
his character, gover 
ces we owe him, au 
often and earnestly. 
state and condition, ¢ 
of a fature lite and r 
thing incumbent apo: 
tal beings, and teach 
to ourselves, in pros 
lies to our neighbour 
out motives of vario: 
All these are to bee 
ties, and motives © 

and urged according 
and in their conne) 
all these subjects are 
pel reveals to our f: 
inculcates upon our 
ing some and depres 
This is what we up 
it does not imply th: 
made perpetually tl 
preaching of the wt 
happens where rem 
of Christ is thoug 

Christ, that there hi 

A few topics are re 

gion is represented ¢ 

ofthem. The char 
ness, his goveramen 

owe him, and the di 

in out several relati 

instruction, and w 

implying their sub 

tance may be afhirm 
urged. Where this 

Christ is but very 

the most sublime an 

seldom presented. 

a firm belief and zed 

doctrines, and in an 
A censorious spirit 
hearers, who are af 
that this and that ¢ 
pel, because their 
in relation to the 5 
tain the whole of 
labors, and most se 
many sincere and 
useless by such m 
obstructed, and ho 
been occasioned. 
Christianity which 
speaking, preachin 
be intended, and th 
if we think Christ 
to be his charactey 
Preaching’ Christ 
gion, all its doctrin 
‘enings, every thing 
viour, of this life 
our duties to the 
another, and to ou 
those subjects to m 
their attention. A 
that does this in t 
imperfectly. For 
representation of ¢ 
committed to eart 
the excellency of 
God and not of us. 
in judgment upon 
of a sincere desire 
God. 

Having endeavo 
the true meaning ¢ 
a few remarks wil 
meant by “ preach 


On the plain ‘ prea 
To preach Chri 
and urge its acce; 
under the influenc 
that religion inspi 
the nature and de 
ed some just esti 
offers to mankind 
Master, the sam 
Asim, will desire 1 
tellow creatures s 
belief and obedie 
To effect this, he 
sacrifice which n 
will be anxious t 
judice their min 
those parts of his 
while he is sure 
to give unnecess 
tionate ; and it 
that the wounds. 
are the wounds o 
pel to bis fellow 
of love to his Lo 
to present it wit! 
ments, which sh 
their minds, an: 
Gospel. His ai 
self or to a part 
With this view 
Gospel, with the 
He accommodat¢ 





